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PREFACE. 



The writer of the following pages has 
been repeatedly at Genoa. Among the 
books which he has consulted may be named 
— Biondi, Italia Antica — Foglietta — Caffaro 
Bizarri, Hist. Genuens. — Sismondi, R6pub- 
liques Italiennes — Addison, Remarks on 
several parts of Italy, etc. — Keysler, Travels 
— Forsyth, Italy — A. Vieusseux, Italy and 
the Italians in the Nineteenth Century — 
Rev. G. W. D. Evans, the Classic Connois- 
seur in Italy, Sicily — H. Hallam, Hist, of 
Middle Ages — C. Mac Farlane, Romance of 
Italian History, etc. 




^ Ecco ! yediam la maestosa immensa 
Citta, che al mar le sponde, il dorso ai monti 
Occupa tutta, e tutta a cerchio adoma.^* 

Bettinblli. 
Behold the city majestic and vast. 
Sea at her feet, and mountain at her back, 
Filling all space between the shore and height, 
And filling it all with beauty. 
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GENOA. 



Genoa — called by the ancient Romans 
Genua — boasts a traditional antiquity even 
greater than Rome herself. According to 
her old chroniclers, who spent much time 
and learning upon the dream, her Romulus 
and Remus were Phaeton and his com- 
panion Genuus ! From its advantageous 
situation for commerce, its magnificent gulf 
and convenient port, it is probable that 
some sort of town stood here in very remote 
times, or from the period in which Italy 
became colonized, and the neighbouring 
islands of Corsica and Sardinia peopled. 
Within the walls of the city broken statues 
or images, defaced inscriptions, other rem- 
nants of a very primitive art, and founda- 
tions of ancient buildings, have been dug out 
of the earth. These things denote a civili- 
zation far anterior to that of Greece, and a 
condition of the arts very different to that 
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2 OENOA. 

which was carried into the Italian peninsula 
by the Grecian mariners, merchants, and 
colonists. It has been usual to call them 
Phoenician ; and they may very well have 
proceeded from that far-extending source. 
Some of the venerable remains bear a strong 
family resemblance to the works of the 
Etruscans, who were an ancient people 
when Rome was first founded ; but it is 
aiBrmed by historians, that, although the 
Etruscans obtained the dominion of nearly 
the whole of Italy, they never subdued 
Liguria, or obtained a footing in this long 
irregular slip which Ues between the Apen- 
nines and the sea. 

A very ancient inscription in the Duomo, 
or Cathedral Church of Genoa, claims 
Janus as founder, dropping his relationship 
with the gods, and making him only a 
descendant of the giants. Janus rex ItaUae 
de progenie gigantum qui fundavit Januam 
tempore Ahrahae. 

Genoa, however, does not appear in the 
sober pages of history until centuries after 
the building of Rome. She is first men- 
tioned by Livy during the second Punic 
war, when she was a considerable city in 
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friendship with the Romans^ and when she 
suffered from the enmity of Hannibal and 
his invading Carthaginians. A little later 
in that memorable war, Mago, the great 
Carthaginian general, coming up the Medi- 
terranean from the Balearic Islands, with 
a fleet and army to eflfect a diversion in 
favour of Hannibal, took Genoa by sur- 
prise, and partly destroyed it. Two or 
three years after this calamity, when Mago 
had been utterly defeated, Lucretius Spurius 
was deputed by the Roman senate to re- 
store the city. This was done about two 
centuries before the Christian era; and 
from this time Genoa appears to have con- 
tinued in close alliance with Rome, although 
it did not become a Roman colony. " It 
is to be remarked," says an old Italian 
writer, ** that the Romans who established 
such an infinitude of colonies in all other 
parts of Italy, never set up even one either 
in Genoa or in any other part of this pro- 
vince of Liguria ; the which I think must 
have been owing to the sterility and rough- 
ness of that mountainous country, which 
must have prevented people from going to 
live and settle there. But the second Punic 
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war being finished, the Romans turned 
their arms against the peoples dwelling in 
the country now called Lombardy ; and 
Genoa, which had then a natural, beautiful 
port, became a most convenient place at 
which to disembark troops, and from which 
to send them, or supplies of provisions, or 
things necessary, across the narrow ridges 
of the Apennines to the plains watered by 
the Po and the Adige ; and Genoa, being 
much frequented by the Romans, increased 
in population, and became a place of great 
trade." Long after this Strabo mentions 
Genoa as an emporium where the Liguri- 
ans from the rough mountainous interior 
brought for sale small cattle, hides, honey, 
and timber for ship-building, and received 
in exchange oil and wine from other parts 
of Italy. Perhaps, however, there is no 
part of the Italian peninsula that bears, 
either in popular idiom, manners and cus- 
toms, or on the face of its soil, so few traces 
of the ancient Roman times. 

At the fall of the Western empire, 
Genoa, with its strips of territory along the 
coasts, and the whole of Liguria, were sub- 
dued by the fierce Lombards or Longobards, 
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who treated the people with little humanity. 
From the middle of the seventh century to 
nearly the beginning of the ninth century, 
Genoa wore the Lombard yoke. Italy was 
then conquered by Charlemagne, who 
placed Genoa, with all maritime Liguria, 
under the government of a great Count. 
Pepin, the son of Charlemagne, continued 
this form of government, and treated the 
Genoese and Ligurians with much gentle- 
ness, finding that their hearts were easily 
won by kindness ; that in times of peace 
they were quiet and commercial, and that 
in times of war their services could be re- 
lied on. They had already acquired re- 
putation as sailors and navigators, and they 
must already have been in possession of a 
considerable fleet ; for, under Ademarco^ 
they drove the Saracens out of the neigh- 
bouring island of Corsica, and restored the 
Christian churches which the infidels had 
destroyed. Returning in great force, the 
Saracens defeated the Christians, and slew 
the Count Ademarco ; but the Genoese 
soon came back to the charge, and defeated 
the infidels in a great sea-battle, capturing 
fourteen of their ships, and again freeing 
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the Corsicans from that abhorred domi- 
nion. 

After the fall of the Carlovingian dynasty, 
and during the long, sanguinary, and ruin- 
ous contests for the crown of Italy, between 
the German emperors and the Berengarii 
and other claimants, numerous little states 
in the peninsula asserted their indepen- 
dence, and set up governments of their own. 
The citizens of Genoa claimed to be a 
separated state, and placed themselves under 
the government of elective magistrates, 
styled consuls. This happened towards the 
latter part of the eleventh century. At 
that time the Genoese had rendered them- 
selves truly formidable by sea, and had 
gained many more victories over the Sara- 
cens. Those persevering invaders had not 
only returned to Corsica, but had also 
taken the contiguous Sardinia and other 
Italian islands. More : about the year 935, 
in the time of Pope Stephen VII., the Sara- 
cens from Africa had surprised and plundered 
the city of Genoa itself, conunitting un- 
heard of barbarities, and carrying off the 
surviving Genoese to be sold as slaves in 
Africa. But, according to Andrea Dandolo, 
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the doge and historian of Yenicey and the 
correspondent and bosom friend of the poet 
Petrarca, the captives were soon ransomed 
and restored, and the city, which had been 
left almost deserted, was rapidly strength- 
ened, improved, and more than ever peopled. 
Increasing their navy, and allying them- 
selves with the neighbouring, commercial, 
and at the same time most warlike republic 
of Pisa, the Genoese, between the years 
1016 and 10^1, expelled the Saracens from 
Corsica, Sardinia, and Capraja. Erom that 
remote period dated the dominion of Genoa 
over Corsica and Capraja, and that of Pisa 
over Sardinia. Such civilization as the 
Romans had implanted in those islands had 
long since been eradicated ; a new Italian 
civilization was now introduced, but it did 
not thrive, and these little republics were 
most jealous colonists, and harsh and op- 
pressive task-masters, renewing in too many 
instances the atrocities perpetrated by the 
ancient Grecian commonwealths in their de- 
pendent islands in the Archipelago. 

About A. D. 1088, the united fleets of 
Genoa and Pisa sailed across the Mediter- 
ranean to the coast of Africa, to retaliate 
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for the many injuries they had tiience re- 
ceived; and they captured Almadia or 
Mahadia^ then an important town between 
Tunis and Tripoli. Like the Venetians, 
the Genoese and Pisans took an active part 
in the great crusade under Godfrey of 
Bouillon, making great gains, as well by 
trade as by wax, and obtaining high freights 
from the crusaders for conveying troops, 
provisions, and military stores. The long* 
lasting enthusiasm for the recovery of 
Jerusalem, which impoverished the rest of 
Europe, vastly enriched these Italian re- 
publics, and gave them a weight in the 
political balance which seemed inconsistent 
with the narrow extent of their own terri- 
tories. Before a sovereign of the west 
could, with any chance of success, enter 
upon these wars in the East, it was neces- 
sary for him to negotiate with, and conci- 
Kate one of these republics, and to pay a 
high price to Venice or Genoa, to Pisa or 
Amalfi. In these times, only our lion- 
hearted king, Richard I., could convey a 
native army to Palestine in native ships ; 
and it excited the astonishment of the 
world to see the flag of England, in the 
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third crusade, float over fifty-three galleys, 
thirteen dromones, "mighty great ships, 
with triple sails," one hundred busses, and 
many smaller craft. Generally the French 
preferred the services of the Genoese, and 
the English the services of the Pisans ; and 
hence, in the dissensions which took place 
on the coast of Palestine between the 
French and English, the Genoese rallied 
round the former, and the Pisans round the 
latter. A picture by a living artist in the 
ancient and magnificent cathedral of Pisa, 
records the steadiness of that republic to 
the' banner of St. George, and the grateful 
sense which Richard I. had of such fidelity 
and attachment. 

Under Godfrey of Bouillon, and that 
short-lived Christian kingdom of Jerusalem, 
the Genoese and Pisans obtained settle- 
ments, and established factories on the coast 
of Palestine, especially at Acre. With the 
Venetians there settled, they constantly 
quarrelled and fought. 

The Genoese were also determined to 
pay back to the Moors of Spain the visits 
they had received from them. In the year 
1146 they took Minorca from those Moors, 
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and in the next year they entered by storm 
the town of Ahneria, in the most flourishing 
Moorish kingdom of Granada, ruining the 
fortifications, and possessing themselves of 
an immense booty. Their fleet on this oc- 
casion consisted of sixty-three galleys and 
one hundred and sixty-three transports; 
and the land forces it carried, amoimted to 
twelve thousand. Some of the distinguished 
families of the old Genoese aristocracy are 
first mentioned in connexion with these 
expeditions. In 1148, having joined the 
Catalonians, who were intent on driving the 
Mahometans from all that part of Spain, 
the Genoese reduced Tortosa, a strong 
place, defended by a strong Moorish garri- 
son. These conquests, coupled with the 
commercial and other successes of the 
Genoese in the Levant, provoked the jea- 
lousy of the Venetians and Pisans. Pisa, 
being so much the nearer, was the first to 
come to blows with Genoa. In 1070 a war 
began which lasted five years ; and during 
all that time the two hostile republics did 
each other all the harm they could, by sea 
and by land. At this time, according to 
the Florentine chronicler, Villani, "the 
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city of Pisa was in a grand and noble state, 
and the Pisans, by their greatness and 
civilization, had become lords of Sardinia, 
of Elba, and of Lipari, and they almost 
covered the sea with their ships and their 
merchandise." As Sardinia lies so close to 
Corsica, the Genoese and Pisans were con- 
stantly coming in contact on the coasts of 
the two islands, or in the narrow strait of 
Bonifazio, which separates them. The 
greater part of these contests arose out of 
trade jealousies and the want of a proper 
system of conunercial and maritime laws; 
for, although the Pisans had already drawn 
up a sort of code called Consuetudini mari- 
time, or Maritime Usages, and although this 
was sanctioned by the Pope, it was very 
indefinite, and far too exclusive to be re- 
cognised by the Genoese. 

In 1118, after consecrating the magni- 
ficent Duomo, or cathedral, which the 
Pisans had nearly finished. Pope Gelasius 
II., together with other privileges, gave to 
the church of Pisa the spiritual primacy 
over the Bishops of Corsica, and, by so 
doing, hurried on a second war between 
the two republics ; for the Genoese, the 
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masters of Corsica, would by no means sub- 
mit to the Archbishop of Pisa. By the 
intervention of St. Bernard, and the autho- 
rity of Pope Innocent II., an end was put 
to this second war, but not until much 
blood had been spilt. 

The third war between Genoa and Pisa 
commenced in 1173, and may be said to 
have lasted nearly a century, so few and 
short were the peaces or truces that inter- 
vened. Pope Gregory VIII. sent ambas- 
sadors to Genoa, and repairing in person to 
Pisa, endeavoured to quench this fraternal 
hatred, and put an end to this war of 
Italians against Italians, by making the two 
rival republics turn their arms against 
Jerusalem, which had again fallen under the 
power of the Saracens. Death interrupted 
these endeavours; but Clement III., who 
succeeded Gregory VIII., induced the 
Genoese and Pisans to suspend their quar- 
rel, and send a conjoint fleet against Acre. 
But soon the old jealousies revived, and the 
war was renewed with augmented determi- 
nation and ferocity. The Genoese now 
aimed at dispossessing the Pisans of the 
island of Sardinia, and many battles and 
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sieges took place. In 1S18, Pope Hono- 
rius III., by preaching a new crusade, pre- 
vailed upon these implacable republicans to 
conclude another truce ; but again the stem 
conflict was renewed before many months 
had passed. As if there did not already 
exist sufficient grounds of jealousy, dissen- 
sion, and hatred, there now commenced, all 
over Italy, the long and terrible struggle 
between the popes and the emperors, and 
the sanguinary factions of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. The words had originally a 
somewhat different signification; but, in 
Italian history, Guelph means a partizan of 
the pope, and Ghibelline a partizan of 
the emperor. At first, nearly every city 
was divided in opinion ; but by the issue of 
arms, one or the other party was usually 
defeated, crushed, exterminated, or driven 
into exile, to seek a refuge in other states 
or towns, where their own political party 
was triumphant, and to prove what was 
both written and experienced by " the fugi- 
tive Ghibelline," the immortal poet Dante, 
how bitter is the bread of dependency, and 
what hard work it is to go as a supplicant up 
and down other men's stairs. Leagues were 
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formed between the Guelph cities on one 
side, and the Ghibelline cities on the other. 
In 1251, Genoa, then Guelph, struck up an 
alliance with Florence and Lucca, and the 
confederated forces carried the havoc of war 
against the Ghibelline Pisa. Three years 
after this the Pjsans made a league with 
the Venetians, and materially aided them 
in obtaining their great victory over the 
Genoese near Acre, a. d. 1259. In 1271, a 
truce was made; but in 1282, the fourth 
war broke out between Genoa and Pisa. 
The Venetians, who had received such im- 
portant services from that people, now 
abandoned the Pisans, leaving them to con- 
tend single-handed with the powerful 
Genoese. The struggle was too unequal 
for fair Pisa. On the 6th of August, 1284, 
after a succession of fierce battles, the issue 
of which was various, the fleet of the Pisans 
was completely defeated under the memor- 
able rocks of Meloria, in sight of their own 
coast. While the strife was yet doubtful, 
the Pisan commander, or captain-ge»eral. 
Count Ugolino, treacherously fled the fight. 
Three thousand Pisans were killed, and 
thirteen thousand, barbarously loaded with 
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chains^ were carried away to Genoa, where 
most of them died in prison. The victory 
of the Genoese was most complete ; her 
Tuscan rival never recovered from that 
blow, and so many of her subjects, ships, 
standards and trophies, were carried away, 
that it became a proverb, or common say- 
ing all over Italy, " Chi vuol veder Pisa 
vada a Genova," he who would see Pisa 
ought to go to Genoa. 

" But," says an Italian writer, ** if Pisa 
wept, Genoa did not smile ; the losses sus- 
tained by the Ligurian republic in this last 
war, which was not yet ended, were tremen- 
dous." Once more the Pisans applied for 
aid to the Venetians — and applied in vain. 
In 1290, six years after the battle of 
Meloria, the Genoese, under their great 
commander, Conrad Doria, utterly de- 
stroyed Porto Pisano (the port of Pisa, near 
the mouth of the river Arno), and by 
throwing in great blocks of stone and rough 
rocks, very completely filled up the en- 
trance of that once famous harbour. The 
ungenerous conquerors acted as though 
they would realize the terrible menace of 
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Daoite^ and drown all Pisa by choking up 
the Amo.* 

In the year LSOO, Genoa imposed very 
hard conditions of peace upon Pisa, which 
now lost nearly all her insular possessions 
and foreign trade, and which had to pay an 
immense sum of money to her enemy. In 
the meanwhile, by assisting the Greek 
emperor, Michael Paleologus, to recover 
Constantinople from the Franks, the 
Genoese had obtained possession of the 
Constantinopolitan suburbs of Pera and 
Galata and the port of Smyrna, with all 
the privileges and immunities which had 
been previously enjoyed by their great 
rivals the Venetians. Their Byzantine 
colony was ruled by a magistrate sent 
from Genoa, and it frequently defied the 
Greek capital with its armed galleys and 
intrepid seamen. The strong and lofty 
tower they raised on the hill of Galata, is 
still the most conspicuous object on the 
North side of the Golden Horn ; the strong 

* Muovansi la Capraja e la Gorgona, 
E faccian siepe ad Amo in su la foce. 
Si ch* egli anuieghi in te ogni persona. 

Inferno^ Can* 
c 
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walls with which they girt that suburb yet 
remain, almost entire; the churches they 
built are still used for Christian worship ; 
and wherever a strong, lofty, imposing stone 
edifice is found there, it may safely be set 
down to the Genoese. The republicans 
of the Adriatic had soon cause to deplore 
having refused assistance to their old allies 
on the Amo. After the fall of Pisa the 
Genoese found themselves more at leisure 
to renew the conflict with Venice. They 
put to sea with one hundred and sixty-five 
galleys, each carrying from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred men, and sailing 
up the Adriatic with a part of this fleet, 
Lamba Doria gave the Venetians a terrible 
defeat near the island of Curzola.* At 
the end of this war Genoa again dictated 
her own terms of peace. The Venetians 
were entirely excluded from the trade of 
the Black Sea, along the coasts of which 
the Genoese had by this time formed a 
splendid succession of colonies, forts, and 
factories. Of many of these establishments 
the mournful ruins are yet to be seen, the 
traces of Genoese art and industry being 

* See "Venice." 
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as conspicuous in the Black Sea as are 
those of the Venetians among the islands 
of the Archipelago, Their principal factory 
was at Kaffa, in the fertile, rich, corn-pro- 
ducing peninsula of the Crimea ; but Theo- 
dosia and other settlements appear to have 
rivalled the splendour of Kaffa. It was this 
commercial monopoly in the Euxine that 
aggravated the old animosity of Venice. 

War broke out again between the two 
republics in 1346> when the Genoese de- 
feated the Venetian fleet in sight of Con- 
stantinople, but were afterwards totally 
routed on the coast of Sardinia. 

Disheartened by this sad reverse, and 
torn to pieces by internal factions, Genoa, 
sick of her republican form of government, 
surrendered her uneasy liberty, and volun- 
tarily gave herself up to the despotic rule 
of John Visconti, Duke of Milan. By 
their turbulence, incessant jealousies and 
feuds, by their disobedience to the laws, 
contempt of the tribunals and of public 
peace, the nobles and citizens of all these 
Italian republics, except Venice, had ren- 
dered their rule odious to the people, and 
paved the way for arbitrary governments. 
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Liberty and independence were no longer 
words that charmed the common ear; the 
people wanted peace, tranquillity, order, 
and protection for life and property. 

As in the cities of Lombardy, the prin- 
cipal magistrates of the Genoese republic 
were originally styled consuls. It appears 
that the numbers of these consuls varied 
from four to six, annually elected by the 
people. The consuls presided over the 
republic, and commanded her forces ; while 
another class of magistrates, bearing the 
same title, were annually elected by the 
several guilds or companies into which the 
people were divided, and were entrusted 
with the administration of civil justice. 

In the thirteenth century, however, 
Genoa fell into the prevailing Italian 
fashion of entrusting the executive power 
to a foreign podest^, or chief magistrate. 
The podesta was assisted by a council of 
eight, chosen by the eight companies of 
nobility. This gave not only an aristo- 
cratic, but almost an oligarchical, character 
to the constitution, for many of the nobility 
were not members of these eight electing 
companies, and the elections were confined 
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to a few great families. Yet everything of 
a general nature^ everything that required 
the expression of public will, was reserved 
for the entire and unrepresented sovereignty 
of the people. Popular assemblies con- 
tinued to be convened more frequently than 
in any other city ; and the questions of 
war or peace, foreign alliances, or internal 
changes of government were too commonly 
decided by the passionate multitude. It 
was impossible that such dissonant elements 
as the oligarchic and democratic should 
ever harmonize. Some of the nobility, ex- 
cluded from the eight electing companies, 
endeavoured to gratify their ambition by 
flattering the populace ; and two or three 
times a high-born demagogue nearly suc- 
ceeded in overturning the general liberty 
by means of the mobs. As neither the 
Guelph nor the Ghibelline party could 
obtain a decisive, lasting preponderance, 
frequent revolutions occurred in the city. 
In 1318, the Grimaldi and the Fieschi, with 
the Guelph party, expelled the Ghibellines 
under the Doria and Spinola. The ex- 
pelled Ghibellines had recourse to the 
dukes of Milan, the Guelphs to the King 
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of Naples ; an unnatural war ensued, during 
which Genoa was several times besi^ed by 
the 6hibellines. A Guelph historian or 
annalist, cited by Mr, Hallam, makes one 
of all these sieges, compares its duration to 
that of the siege of Troy, and relates most 
marvellous exploits. Unable to recover 
Genoa, the Ghibellines settled themselves 
in the neighbouring sea-port of Savoua, 



whence thej traded and equipped fleets, as 
a rival republic, and even entered into a 
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separate war with Venice. These fierce 
factions desolated the country from 1317 
to 1331, rendering it, in the words of a 
Genoese chronicler, a frightful desert. A 
compromise then took place, and the Ghi- 
bellines were allowed to return to Genoa. 
The strife of parties continued within the 
city until the Ghibellines, favoured by the 
common people, placed themselves at the 
head of the government. In 1339, the 
citizens, weary of all this discord and dis- 
order, instituted for life a supreme magis- 
trate, called, like the Venetian chief. Doge, 
and excluded by law all the nobles, both 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, from ever filling 
this office. But the quiet produced by this 
change of government did not last long; 
and in the midst of new troubles the Vis- 
conti were called in. But the Duke of 
Milan did not respect the liberties which 
had been placed at his mercy, and the 
Genoese soon shook off the detested yoke 
of the Visconti. Shortly after this fresh 
revolution, in the year 1372, war broke 
out again between Genoa and Venice, for 
the possession of the small island of Tene- 
dos, which lies off the coast of Troy, and 
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commands the approach to the Strait of the 
Hellespont, or Dardanelles, the Propontis, 
or Sea of Marmora, the city of Constanti- 
nople, and the Bosphorus and Euxine above 
it. It was in this, the fourth great war 
between the two rivals, that the Genoese, 
after taking Chioggia, and nearly reducing 
Venice, suffered the memorable defeat and 
unconditional surrender which have been 
related elsewhere** 

This war, usually called the war of Chi- 
oggia, did not end until 1381. The pride 
of Genoa was deemed justly to be humbled 
by the victory of Pisani ; and even her own 
native historian confesses, that God would 
not suffer so noble a city as Venice to be- 
come the spoil of a conqueror. f Genoa 
obtained the island of Tenedos, the original 
subject of dispute; but this was a poor 
indemnity for her many losses and inordi- 
nate expenses. This was in fact the epoch 
of the decline of Genoa ; from this time her 
navies decreased, and her commerce gradu- 
ally decayed ; and the fifteenth century, so 
splendid in the annals of Venice, is, till the 

• See " Venice." 

it G. Stella, **Annales Genuenses," as quoted by Mr. 
Hallam. 
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time of Bonaparte, the most ignominious in 
those of Genoa, But this was more owing 
to internal dissensions than to the exhaus- 
tion produced by the war of Chioggia. 

A plebeian oligarchy took the place of 
the old noble one, and the citizen rulers, 
the Adorni, the Fregosi, the Montalti con- 
tended as fiercely for the ascendant as the 
Fieschi, the Grimaldi, the Doria, the Spi- 
nola had done before them, being just as 
factious and troublesome as the patricians 
had been. Several doges were elected at a 
time; some were exiled, and others were 
forced upon the community by an armed 
faction. In four years, from 1390 to 1394, 
Genoa saw no fewer than ten revolutions. 
Even in turbulent Italy the character of 
these republicans sank in estimation, and 
men were disposed to apply to them the 
language which Dante held some seventy 
years before this period. 

Ahi Genovesi, uomini diversi 
D' ogni costume, e pien d* ogni magagna 
Perche non siete yoi del mondo spersi ? * 

* Ah, Genoese ! men perverse in every way. 
With every foalness stained, why from the earth 
Are ye not cancelled ? — Carves Translation. 
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Antoniotto Adomo, four times Doge, saw 
no better remedy for these evils than the 
calling in of the French. He voluntarily 
resigned his own power, and placed the re- 
public under the protection of the King of 
France. 

Terms were stipulated very favourable to 
her liberties ; but with a French garrison in 
the city the king was not always sure to 
observe them.* In fact, Genoa soon found 
that she had lost even her political inde- 
pendence, and that her liberties were no 
more respected by the French than they 
had been by the Milanese. 

Plots, conspiracies, and even revolutions 
followed. In 1622, while France and Spain 
were contending for the dominion of all 
Italy, Genoa was taken and sacked by the 
Spaniards. In 1527, through the valour 
and skill of the noble Genoese, Andrea 
Doria, then in the service of the French 
king, France recovered the city and fully 
re-established her authority. The very next 
year Andrea Doria, having suddenly changed 
sides and entered the service of the emperor 
Charles V., drove the French out of Genoa, 

• Mr. Hallam. 
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and delivered the whole of the republic 
from that yoke. The people, who had 
grown weary of the French, certainly assist- 
ed Doria in this enterprise, yet but for the 
troops and money of the emperor it must 
inevitably have failed. If the Genoese 
had little glory in this revolution, the em- 
peror showed great magnanimity in allow- 
ing them to retain their independence, and 
Doria exhibited, in union with his martial 
qualities, the genius of a statesman and the 
feelings of a patriot. In order to avoid 
a recurrence of the former feuds he re- 
modelled the crazy constitution, and changed 
the fundamental institutions of the coimtry, 
by establishing biennial doges, and councils 
to assist and control them. A roll was 
made out of all the distinguished families, 
whether noble or plebeian, and from among 
these the doges, councillors, and other 
ofSicers of state were to be elected. This 
aristocracy, however, was not wholly closed 
and exclusive like that of Venice; new 
families might be, and were, added to it 
at certain times, and with certain quali- 
fications. This form of government, very 
slightly altered, lasted from the yep- 
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when it was set up with the sanction of 
the emperor Charles V., until Italy was in- 
vaded by Napoleon Bonaparte. Attempts, 
however, were made to overthrow it before 
it had lasted twenty years. The Fieschi 
and a few other great famiUes complained 
of being excluded from office, affected to 
deplore the decay of popular liberty, and 
stigmatised the wise and firm old Andrea 
Doria as a tyrant. 

Gian Luigi Fiesco, Count of Lavagna, 
possessed the qualities of a conspirator in 
a degree that renders his character con- 
spicuous even among the many very remark- 
able conspirators of Italy. He masked his 
deadly purposes with gaiety and dissipation. 
With the darkest of plots in his head, and 
the most rancorous passions in his heart, he 
wore the merriest face in all Genoa, and 
appeared to be wholly devoted to pleasures 
and pastimes. To the Dorias he professed 
an unbounded devotion, even while he was 
corresponding with their enemies in every 
direction. The lavishing his great fortune 
on the populace and the needy adventurers 
that thronged Genoa, and were desperate 
enough for any adventure or revolution, he 
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made pass for mere generosity and thought- 
lessness. His chief counsellor was one Ver- 
rina, a man of ruined character and fortune, 
who was alike capable of advising and exe- 
cuting the most daring and the worst of 
projects. By the advice of this man, Fiesco 
abandoned his original plan of re-establish- 
ing the republic upon its former footing, 
and placing it again under the protection of 
the French monarch ; resolving, on the con- 
trary, to usurp the power of Andrea Doria, 
and be himself the real despot of Genoa. 

As Doria was now eighty-two years of 
age, Fiesco and his party might perhaps 
have waited until a natural death should 
relieve them of him ; but the old doge had 
a favourite relative, who was not only to 
inherit his immense private fortune, but 
was known to aim at being likewise the 
successor of his grand-uncle in political 
power. This Giannettino Doria was rash, 
haughty, insolent, and overbearing; by his 
vices and follies the party of the Fieschi 
was materially increased in the city. It was 
determined that the aged oak and the sap- 
ling tree should perish together. 

Fiesco opened a correspondence with 

d3 
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Pope Paul III., who was eager to under- 
mine the imperial power and influence in 
Italy, and with Famese, Duke of Parma, 
the Pope's natural son, who was disgusted 
with the emperor (to whom the Dorias were 
devoted) for refusing to grant him the in- 
vestiture of the duchy which his father the 
Pope had secured to him. Fiesco purchased 
from the Pope four great galleys, which he 
manned with his own vassals and hirelings. 
He pretended that these vessels were going 
to cruize against the Turks and the Moorish 
corsairs, who frequently molested the Italian 
coasts ; hut he kept them at the mouth of 
the port of Genoa, ready for any mischief 
when he should give the sign. Precedents 
were not wanting in Italy for horrible mur- 
ders perpetrated in the name of liberty ; 
and this abused name was to fill the mouth 
and be inscribed on the standards of these 
Genoese conspirators. At first Fiesco pro- 
posed to cut ofi* the Dorias, as the foul 
conspirators, the Pazzi, had murdered Giu- 
liano de Medici at Florence, during the 
celebration of high mass on some grand 
festival in the cathedral church at Genoa ; 
but this plan was abandoned, as Andrea was 
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frequently obliged, by the infirmities of old 
age, to absent himself from public religious 
ceremonies. He next concerted, that he 
would invite both grand-uncle and nephew, 
with their principal adherents, to a friendly 
entertainment in his own house, and there 
butcher them in cold blood ; and it is said 
to have been only owing to the caprice of 
Giannettino Doria, who left the town on 
the day of the invitation, and put off the 
party, that the crime was not consummated 
in this execrable manner. At last Fiesco 
determined to do by open force what he 
could not do by stratagem, or without de- 
lays, which might last long and prove fatal 
to the secrecy of his dark conspiracy; and 
with Verrina, who, next to himself, was 
most deeply committed, he fixed on the 
night between the 1st and 2nd of January 
1647 for the execution of his horrible de- 
signs. The whole of the first of January 
Fiesco employed himself in visiting his 
friends, passing hours with them in his 
usual gay unembarrassed manner, and in 
visiting his enemies, to show how much he 
was their friend. He paid his court at the 
palace of the Dorias, where he comported 
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himself in his accustomed respectful, yet 
frank and friendly manner, and where, 
keenly scrutinizing the countenance and be- 
haviour both of the old man and his grand- 
nephew, he saw to a certainty that they 
had not the least apprehension of that storm 
which had been so long gathering, and was 
now ready to burst over their heads. 

As the clocks of the city sounded the 
hour of midnight the conspirators rushed 
from the palace of the Fieschi into the 
streets of the city, headed by the count 
clad in complete armour. Their first ope- 
ration was to make themselves masters 
of the gate of the city called dell' Arco, 
and this they did without encountering 
any resistance. Fiesco then dispatched his 
two brothers to assault and seize the gate 
of San Tommaso, proceeding himself to 
attack the twenty galleys of Andrea Doria 
that lay in the arsenal or inner harbour, the 
mouth of which was already blocked up by 
Verrina with the galleys which had been 
purchased from the Pope. 

But the latter precaution seems to have 
been scarcely needed : for Doria's anchored 
galleys were no more in a condition to 
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escape than to resist ; being laid up for the 
winter they were unrigged and disarmed 
and had no crew on board, except the slaves 
and condemned criminals that were chained 
to the rowing seats* The count at once 
obtained possession of them, though not 
without a great noise made by the galley 
slaves, who at first knew not what the attack 
foreboded for them, and who next shouted 
and applauded at the welcome intelligence 
of a revolution which might give them 
freedom, and a part of the plunder of the 
city. 

Meanwhile the other conspirators, headed 
by the Count's two brothers, overpowered 
the guard and gained the gate of San 
Tommaso, whence they intended to pass at 
once to the Doria palace, situated beyond 
the city walls, and there assassinate An- 
drea and Giannettino. But Giannettino had 
been awaked by the great noise from the 
arsenal, and believing that only some quar- 
rel, or some attempt at rising had taken 
place among the galley slaves, he hastily 
dressed himself, and, preceded by a single 
page, who carried a torch, he ran to the 
gate of San Tommaso, as the nearest way 
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to the port. Within that gate he encoun- 
tered the conspirators, who, with many 
wounds, extended him dead under the arch- 
way. Had they obeyed their instructions, 
and rushed on to the palace, Andrea Doria, 
who was in bed, oppressed with the weight 
of four-score years, and tormented by the 
gout, must have shared his grand-nephew's 
fate ; but the Count's brother, Girolamo de' 
Fieschi, from the sordid wish of prevent- 
ing the popular plunder of that rich palace 
during the confusion, so as to secure the 
property for himself and family, sternly 
forbade his followers to advance and suc- 
ceeded in keeping them a long time at the 
gate over the bleeding body of Giannet- 
tino. It was this saved the old warrior 
and statesman, for it gave some of his 
people time to warn him of all that had 
happened; and, dragging his infirm body 
to his palace gate, he mounted a mule with 
difiiculty, and rode off for a strong castle 
in the mountains behind Genoa, hearing 
as he went the cry of " Liberty and the 
Fieschi." 

But by this time the head of the con- 
spiracy had met a sudden and awful death. 
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At the moment when his success seemed 
complete, or nothing remaining for him to 
do but to seize the Palazzo Publico or 
Palace of Government, whence he might 
hurl his sentences of death or banishment 
on the panic-stricken partizans of the 
murdered Dorias (for he doubted not that 
by this time his brothers had despatched 
both), — at this moment, when all-triumphant, 
and elated with every prospect that could 
flatter his pride and his ambition, a^ he 
was returning to shore, and passing on a 
plank from one galley to another, the plank 
gave way or turned over, and, heavily armed 
as he was, he sank in the deep harbour 
to rise no more ! Owing to the hurry, 
noise, and confusion, this awful death of the 
sinful man was not known for some time. 
When Verrina discovered it he kept it 
as secret as he could, hoping thus to 
gain time, to conclude a treaty with the 
terrified ofiicers of government, and to 
place Genoa in the power of the conspi- 
rators. But the news of the death of the 
man whom they had made their idol, and 
in whom alone they trusted, soon spread 
among the common people, and carried 
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discouragement, grief, and consternation 
to their hearts. His brothers acted like 
giddy youths, wavering, haranguing and 
doing little else ; the magistrates, who had 
now assembled in the Palace of the Re- 
public, gained the courage the other party 
were losing, and by daybreak the conspi- 
rators, forsaken by the populace, took to 
flight and abandoned with precipitation a 
city which but a few hours before was ready 
to acknowledge them as masters. 

In the evening of the following day, the 
venerable Andrea Doria returned to Genoa, 
where his name was shouted as loudly as 
those of Fieschi and Liberty had been only 
a few hours previously. The punishments 
he inflicted were moderate, although his 
humiliations and wrongs were fresh in his 
mind, and the disfigured corpse of his grand- 
nephew, the prop of his old age, was before 
his eyes. They fell principally upon the 
family of the Fieschi : their property was 
all confiscated; the splendid palace of the 
Count was razed to the ground, and his 
brother Girolamo, being captured soon 
afterwards, was executed, together with two 
more of the assassins of Giannettino Doria. 
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The great Andrea survived these events 
rather more than thirteen years. Six years 
after them, when Corsica rebelled against 
Genoa, he took the command of the fleet, 
conducted several sieges, and reduced the 
turbulent islanders to obedience. He died 
in 1560, in the ninety-fifth year of his age. 

The conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks had been still more fatal to the 
Genoese than to the Venetians. Upon 
that event, in 1453, they lost Galata and 
Pera, and all the high privileges they had 
enjoyed under the last of the Greek em- 
perors. In 1474, the Turks took from them 
Kafia in the Crimea, Theodosia, and all 
their settlements and factories in the Black 
Sea. In the -^gean they retained posses- 
sion of the beautiful island of Scio nearly 
a century longer, but in 1567, during the 
siege of Malta, the Turks conquered that 
island also; and after committing horri- 
ble ravages and cruelties, they carried off 
eighteen young men of the ancient Genoese 
family, the Giustiniani, and put them all to 
death in Constantinople, because they would 
not renounce their Christian faith. The 
conquered descendants of the old Genoese 
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colonists, intermarrying and mingling their 
blood with the Greek islanders, sunk into 
the abject condition of rayah subjecta of 
the Sultan, Their Genoese dress was abo- 
lished, badges of subjection were imposed 



upon them, and they were obliged — even 
the noblest of them — to dismount from their 
horses at the city-gate, and at the approach 
of any, even of the meanest, Mussulman. 
These Gieco- Italians had, however, a spirit 
of industry and enterprise, and a commer- 
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cial genius ; and in spite of the oppression, 
tjnranny, and injustice of the Turks, they 
remained for two centuries and a half 
the most thriving, prosperous commuiuty in 
the Levant. Viewed from the sea, the 
town of Scio and its vicinity resemhled 
Genoa and its territory, «« it were in minia- 
ture. The town was beautifully built, in 
the true old Genoa style ; and villages and 
numerous detached villas stood behind it, 
and were scattered along the coast on either 
side of it. The chiirches were fair, and all 
the edifices were of stone and marble, pre- 
senting a striking contrast to the paltry 
houses of wood run up by the Turks. The 
mild, sweet climate of Ionia, the admixture 
of the two races, the general ease and well- 
being of the population, were highly con- 
ducive to personal beauty ; and the fair 
maids of Scio, with their neighbours of 
Smjrrna, were long esteemed the fairest in 
all the Levant. These beautiful girls were 
the most striking ornaments of the island. 
They retained, till the end of the last cen- 
tury, a very picturesque costume. They 
wore short petticoats, reaching only to the 
knee, with white silk or cotton hose ; thek 
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head-dress^ which was peculiar to Scio, was 
a kind of turban, the linen or gauze being 
so white, light, and thin, that it looked like 
drifted snow ; their garments were of silk of 
various colours, and their whole appearance 
was fantastic and lively. This prosperous 
and cheerful community, to the reproach of 
all Christendom, was allowed, in our own 
days, to be almost extirpated by the barbarous 
Turks, In 18^4, during the Greek war of 
independence, sav^e hordes butchered these 
defenceless Christians, carrying off, to Con- 
stantinople, or into Asia Minor, and selling 
as slaves all the beautiful children they did 
not murder. In 1827, when the writer of 
these pages visited the island, the town and 
the fair villas about it presented the most 
melancholy of aspects: the churches were 
destroyed (he flushed a covey of partridges 
near the altar of what had been the princi- 
pal church) ; the houses were all unroofed, 
and battered, and discoloured by smoke ; 
everything in them consumable by fire had 
been consumed ; and there was a solitude 
and a desolation which recalled the language 
of the Prophets, when foretelling the fate 
of Jerusalem. These mournful ruins, how- 
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ever, showed how much the Sciotes had 
adhered to the architecture and usages of 
the Genoese ; and the arms of the proud 
old Republici in sculpture^ not wholly de- 
faced by the Turks, met the eye in various 
parts of the town, and carried back the 
mind to the period when Genoa was one of 
the mistresses of the sea, and one of the 
greatest of colonizers. 

The diversion of the great stream of 
Indian commerce, by the discovery of the 
passage round the Cape of Good Hope, was 
as fatal to the trade of Genoa as to that of 
Venice. One of her own sons led the way 
to that discovery, for Antonio Noli, who 
sailed farther along the African coast than 
any preceding navigator, and who, in the 
year 1440, discovered the Cape de Verd 
island, was a Genoese. From that point, 
within the Tropics, a few stages must bring 
the enterprising Portuguese to the great 
cape of western Africa, and then round it 
into the Indian Ocean. The revealing of 
the New World, which still further revolu- 
tionized commerce, and lowered the stan- 
dard value of money and the precious 
metals, was also due to a citizen of this 

B 3 
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Italian Republic, for Christopher Columbus, 
who led the Spaniards to America in 140S, 
was a Genoese. The internal dissensions of 
the Republic, and the decline of political 
strength, which was chiefly a consequence 
of those feuds and factions, drove the scien- 
tific navigators and other eminent men to 
seek fortune and employment in foreign 
countries, under more settled governments, 
thus depriving Genoa of the fame they 
might have bestowed upon her. 

Andrea Doria had no successor at all 
worthy of him. The form of government 
he had settled in 1528, gave the city tran- 
quilhty, but could not revive the old spirit 
of enterprise, compensate for the loss of the 
trade in the East, or save the Republic from 
gradual decay. 

In 1656, the plague swept away more 
than two-thirds of the population. In 
1684, before the Republic could recover 
from this dreadful blow, Louis XIV. of 
France fixed a quarrel upon her, and bar- 
barously and iniquitously bombarded the 
beautiful city of Genoa. The Doge was 
dragged as a supplicant and craver of pardon 
to the foot of the French throne ; and the 
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once proud Republic was to the last degree 
humiliated. Our great writer, Joseph Ad- 
dison, who visited Genoa in 1701, seventeen 
years after this bombardment, describes the 
Republic aa in a very declining condition, 
and their powerful fleet as almost annihi- 
lated. He alao states that the people were 
miserably poor, and that the country was at 
the mercy of its enemies. 



" Genoa," adds Addison, " is not yet 
secure from a bombardment, though it is 
not so much exposed aa formerly: for, since 
the insult of the French, they have built a 
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mole^ with some little forts, and have pro- 
vided themselves with long guns and mor- 
tars. Yet it is easy for those that are 
strong at sea to bring them to what terms 
they please ; for, having but very little 
arable land, they are forced to fetch all 
their corn from Naples, Sicily, and other 

foreign countries Their fleet, that 

formerly gained so many victories over the 
Saracens, Pisans, Venetians, Moors, and 
Turks, that made them masters of Crete, 
Sardinia, Majorca, Minorca, Negropont, 
Lesbos, and settled them in Scio, Smyrna, 
Theodosia, and in several towns on the 
eastern confines of Europe, is now reduced 
to six galleys. When they had made an 
addition of but four new ones, the King of 
France sent his orders to suppress them, 
telling the Republic, at the same time, that 
he knew very well how many they had oc- 
casion for. This little fleet serves only to 
fetch them wine and com, and to give their 
ladies an airing in the summer season." 

About thirty years after the time of Ad- 
dison, when the excellent German traveller, 
Keysler, was at Genoa, the circumstances of 
the republic had not improved. The walls 
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of the town were of little use except in 
keeping out the banditti ; commerce fell far 
short of its ancient prosperity and import- 
ance ; the fleet was altogether insignificant, 
and the troops of the Republic — chiefly 
foreign mercenaries — did not exceed five 
thousand men. The neutrality, which would 
best have suited this weak condition, was 
not often allowed in the wars of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, but by 
siding now with France and now with 
Austria, the old Republic maintained a pre- 
carious existence and a nominal indepen- 
dence. In 17^7, the Corsicans, who had 
hardly ever been quiet since the first decay 
of her greatness, took up arms against the 
Republic, and nine j'^ears after this elected 
the noted Theodore, a German adventurer, 
who died a prisoner in the King's Bench, 
London, to be their king. Theodore's 
reign was of the very shortest ; but the war 
continued long after he had been driven 
away by those who had elected him; and 
when it was terminated, in the year 1740, 
it was through the powerful aid given by 
the French to the Genoese. From this time 
the French were more masters of the island 
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than the Genoese ; and the Republic made a 
formal sale of it to the crown of France in 
1768 — thus parting with the very last of the 
many conquests she had made. 

In 1746, during the war of the Austrian 
succession, Genoa, having sided with France 
and Spain, was forsaken by them, and left at 
the mercy of the Austrians, who were com- 
manded by Botta Adorno, the son of a 
Genoese exile. Genoa was obliged to sub- 
mit and receive an Austrian garrison. But 
the Austrians being too careless, and far 
too weak in numbers, were very soon driven 
out by a popular insurrection. In the fol- 
lowing year, when the Imperialists, in 
alliance with the Piedmontese, were again 
approaching the city, Genoa was saved by 
the arrival of French forces, who fought her 
battles for her, and of course made her pay 
the price thereof. 

The Bank of St. George forms a very 
important part of the history of the Re- 
public. It formed an imperium in imperio ; 
it moderated the powers of the government 
after the constitution was altered by Doria ; 
in earlier times it promoted conquest and 
""ionization, and in later times it fed the 
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lamp of the state, and kept alive the flick- 
ering flame of independence. " I know 
nothing more remarkable, in the govern- 
ment of Genoa," said Addison, speaking 
of it as it existed in his time, "than the 
Bank of St. George, made up of such 
branches of the revenues as are set apart and 
appropriated to the discharging of several 
sums that have been borrowed from private 
persons, during the exigencies of the com- 
monwealth. Whatever inconveniences the 
state has laboured under, they have never 
entertained a thought of violating the public 
credit, or of alienating any part of these 
revenues to other uses than to what they 
have been thus assigned. The administra- 
tion of this Bank is for life, and partly in 
the hands of the chief citizens, which gives 
them a great authority in the state, and a 
powerful influence over the common people. 
This Bank is sometimes thought the great- 
est load on the Genoese, and the managers 
of it have been represented aS a second kind 
of Senate, that breaks the uniformity of 
government, and destroys, in some measure, 
the fundamental constitution of the state. 
It is, however, very certain that the people 
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reap no small advantages from it, as it dis- 
tributes the power among more private 
members of the Republic, and gives the 
commons a figure ; so that it is no small 
check upon the aristocracy, and may be one 
reason why the Genoese Senate carries 
itself with greater moderation towards its 
subjects than the Venetian." 

During the wars of Genoa, in the four- 
teenth century, she had borrowed large 
sums of her private citizens. As a security, 
at least for the annual interest, the sub- 
scribers to these public loans were per- 
mitted to receive the taxes of the state 
by their own collectors, paying the excess 
into the treasury. The number of these 
loan-subscribers becoming inconvenient, 
they were formed, about the year 1407, 
into a corporation, called the Bank of St. 
George, which was from that time the sole 
creditor and mortgagee of the Republic. 

The government of this Banco, or Bank, 
was entrusted to eight directors, or, as they 
were called, protectors. The privileges of 
the Bank were confirmed by the Pope, and 
also by the Emperor : and every new mem- 
ber, on his admission, swore to maintain 
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them. In every very important measure of 
Government the Bank was consulted, and 
it is admitted that the advice it gave was 
generally to the public advantage. The 
Bank of St. George even equipped arma- 
ments at its own expense. One of these 
completed the subjugation of the island of 
Corsica ; and this island, like the territories 
acquired by our great English corporation 
of merchants and traders, styled the Hon- 
ourable East India Company, long remained 
subject to a company of capitalists and mer- 
chants, without any interference of the 
Government of the mother country. We 
believe there is no other parallel to the 
system of our magnates of Leadenhall 
Street. But for the Bank of St. George, 
and the scrupulous maintenance of its 
credit, the Republic of Genoa would never 
have got through the wars of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The nobiUty of Venice soon gave up the 
pursuits of commerce, and before the end of 
the sixteenth century such pursuits came 
to be considered all over Italy as unworthy 
of men of ancient lineage : but the nobility 
of Genoa continued to be, to a very great 
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extent, a trading commercial nobility to the 
very end of the Republic. They held shares 
in merchant vessels, they speculated in 
cargoes, they did business as private 
bankers or loan contractors, they farmed cer- 
tain branches of the revenue, and they even 
kept up manufactories of velvet, silk, and 
cloth. Some of the earliest goldsmiths and 
bankers in England, who passed by the general 
name of Lombards, and who left that name 
to Lombard Street in the city of London, 
where still bankers " most do congregate " 
were certainly Genoese. During the war 
of the Spanish succession, the Genoese had 
great outstanding debts in Spain and in 
other countries of Europe ; and this was 
also the case during the wars of the Empress 
Maria Theresa and at the period' of the out- 
breaking of the French Revolution in 1789. 
At the same time many of the Genoese 
nobles held immense estates in various parts 
of the dominions of Spain, and more espe- 
cially in the then subject kingdom of Naples. 
In this way, they themselves became in good 
part subjects to the Spanish monarchy, or 
they owed a divided allegiance which could 
not have been very favourable to the in- 
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terests or to the independence of the Repub- 
lic. To obviate this evil the rival Republic 
of Venice had passed a law strictly pro- 
hibiting her nobles from making any pur- 
chase of lands or houses in the dominions 
of a foreign prince. The Spanish viceroys 
of Naples taxed the Genoese very high 
upon occasion, and were so sensible of the 
advantage their residence in that kingdom 
gave them and the king of Spain over the 
Republic, that they would not suffer a Nea- 
politan to buy the lands of a Genoese, who, 
if inclined to sell his Neapolitan property, 
must find a purchaser among his own coun- 
trymen. Not a few of these nobles lost 
their character of Genoese by constant 
residence at Naples, as the Geraci, the 
Angri-Doria, the Imperiali, &c. ; and when 
the French revolutionised that kingdom in 
1806 these were among the wealthiest and 
most splendid families in it. They had 
continued to be more provident and much 
keener men of business than the native 
aristocracy, who generally reproached them 
for cupidity, over-reaching, parsimony, and 
mean trading habits. 

When, after more than two years of a 
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This was in 1797. In 1799, the French, 
under Massena, were besieged at Genoa by 
an Austrian army and a British fleet, and 
after a gallant and very skilful defence the 
town surrendered, and possession of it was 
taken by the Austrians. But it was very soon 
restored to the French by the great battle 
of Marengo and the miserable diplomacy, 
on the part of Austria, which followed that 
combat. Bonaparte, then Consul, gave a 
new form of government to Genoa, render- 
ing it far less democratic, and leaving it an 
independence which was merely nominal. 
In 1805, when Emperor, Napoleon de- 
manded the formal annexation of Genoa 
to France. No one dared gainsay the will 
of the conqueror. Durazzo, the last of the 
Doges, who had nothing commendable but 
his ancient name, repaired with obsequious 
smiles and pliant knees to Milan, where 
Napoleon had just been crowned King of 
Italy, and there stated to him " The vrishes 
of the Genoese Senate and people to be 
united to the Great Empire." The state 
of Genoa was forthwith formed into the 
three French departments of Genoa, Monte- 
notte, and the Apennines, the administra- 
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tion of which was placed almost entirely in 
the hands of Frenchmen. Like Venice, 
Genoa lost under the French occupation 
and the so-called Continental system, nearly 
all that remained of her trade and pros- 
perity. In 1814, when the tide of conquest 
had been rolled back upon France, Genoa, 
after a spiritless resistance, surrendered to 
the English forces under Lord William Ben- 
tinck and General Mac Farlane, and in the 
following year, by the decision of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, it was united to Piedmont 
under the Sardinian monarchy. From that 
period its prosperity began to revive rapidly. 
The situation of the city is remarkably 
fine, at the foot of the Ligurian Apennines, 
in the recess of a wide gulf, which extends 
in the form of a crescent from the frontiers 
of France to those of Tuscany, and the 
waters of which wash the coasts of the whole 
territory of the ancient Republic. That 
territory is now divided into several admi- 
nistrative provinces, — Genova, Chiavari, 
Novi, Albenga, San Remo, Savona, and 
Spezia, The first of these provinces, con- 
taining sixty communes, and considerably 
more than two hundred and eight thoujaaT^'l 
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The interior of the town is not quite so 
pleasant ; hut it has been immensely im- 
proved since the Peace of 1815, and more 
particularly during the last quarter of a 
century. These changes and improvements 
have indeed been so extensive that the 



writer of these pages, who had left Genoa 
in 1825, had some difficulty in recognizing 
several parts of the city when he returned 
thither in 1848. Many close unhealthy 
alleys had disappeared, several crooked 
"i.rrow streets had been straightened and 
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widened; the piazze or squares had been 
enlarged, and two or three new ones had 
been formed ; thus admitting light and air 
where before they were much wanted. The 
harbour, the Porto Franco (from the trade 
of which had proceeded the funds which 
paid for all these alterations, as also the 
general prosperity of the city), and the 
magazines and streets in that vicinity, of- 
fered the most striking signs of these good 
changes. We could drive in a carriage in 
many places which before could not be 
penetrated by any conveyance bigger than 
a sedan chair. 

The StradaNuova,the Strada Nuovissima, 
and the Strada Balbi, running from east to 
west, from the Piazza della Posta to the 
Piazza Acqua Verde, is a range of streets 
that can scarcely be surpassed in all Italy, 
Rome itself included. The Strada Nuova 
was planned by Alessio Galeazzi, an archi- 
tect of Perugia, who also built most of the 
fine palaces in it. Among these are ten 
or twelve of most remarkable beauty and 
magnificence, as those of Doria, Adorno, 
Brignole, Pallavicini, Cambiaso, Serra, 
Parodi, Raggio, Spinola, &c. The first 
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floors of most of these palaces open into 
pleasant gardens, and orangeries, strongly 
supported in ascending terraces with stone 
work, like the Horti Pensiles, or hang- 
ing gardens, of the ancients. Over most 
of the entrances were short Latin inscrip- 
tions ; but, to the discredit of Genoese 
taste and morality, these have been nearly 
all obliterated. Over the gateway of the 
palace of the Doria was this motto — " Nulli 
certa domiis^' — Here we have no sure home. 
The same words stood over the door of the 
great palace of government, and were well 
adapted to the usually short continuance of 
the Doges in it or in their high office. The 
motto on the Pallavicini Palace is " Sa- 
pientid aedificahitur domus " — By v^dsdom 
shall a house be established. There are 
traditions which say that the ^' Sapientia " 
of this great trading and banking family in- 
cluded a good deal of roguery and cheating. 
Their name is said to have been originally 
" Pelavicini," or strip or skin neighbours. 
A member of the family was heard of in 
England in the old times, — 

" Sir Horatio Palvasene, 
Who robbed the Pope and pillaged the Queen." 
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This Sir Horatio was receiver and banker 
of the court of Rome in England during 
the revival of Popery under Queen Mary ; 
and having a good balance in his hands at 
the accession of the Protestant Elizabeth, 
he thought it better to keep the money 
than to send it to Rome to be employed 
against the new Queen. The Strada Balbi 
is but little inferior to the Strada Nuova 
in beauty, and exceeds it in length and 
breadth. 

Two palaces of the Balbi family, the 
Jesuits' College, the Palazzo Reale now be- 
longing to the King of Sardinia, though 
built (in the seventeenth century) and long 
occupied by a noble Genoese family, and the 
palace of Durazzo, are great ornaments to 
this street, the last named building being 
one hundred and forty paces in front, and 
perhaps the finest private building in the 
whole city. Until the Jacobin fury of 
1797, its furniture was answerable to its 
outward magnificence. At the third story 
there is an open gallery all round, orna- 
mented with vases for flowers, affording a 
grand prospect of the town, the harbour, 
and the gulf, and leading to a charmimar 
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garden, with fountains and shady walks 
between orange and citron trees. 

The Piazza and Strada of Carlo Felice, 
heing opened by the sovereign of that name, 
and quite modern, have much less architec- 
tural splendour than the Strada Balbi or 
the Strada Nuova; but the street is broad 
and regular, and the buildings on it have a 
consistency and a style and character which 
we still look for in vain in the newest and 
best of our London streets. 



The celebrated Palazzo Doria - PanJiIi, 
where Bonaparte took a pride in sleeping 
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in the splendid chamber which had accom- 
modated the emperor Charles V., is situated 
beyond the Strada Balbi, outside the first 
town walls, and between the great square 
of Acqua Verde and the tall Pharo, or 
lighthouse, of Genoa, in the midst of gar- 
dens which extend to the brink of the sea. 
It is one of the noblest features in the 
panorama of this magnificent port. The 
palace was originally erected by the Fre- 
gosi, but it was given to the great Andrea 
Doria, " Pater Patriae," the Father of his 
country, who, " Contempsit regni fastua 
nomenque tyranniy^ but who converted it 
into a residence more sumptuous, rich, and 
elegant than any kingly palace then in 
Europe. His architects were Montorsoli, 
a Florentine, and Perino del Vaga, a Tus- 
can, who had worked with Raphael at 
Rome, and who was at once a painter, 
decorator, designer, engineer, and archi- 
tect. Being driven in great poverty from 
Rome in the year 1527, when that wild 
army of Charles V., under the Constable 
Bourbon, stormed the Eternal City, and 
committed a havoc worthy of Attila and liis 
Huns, Perino was kindly received by the 
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great Doria, who gave him constant employ- 
ment in this palace. Perino brought the 
edifice to its present form, and covered its 
walls with his magnificent frescos, com- 
bining the architectural ornaments with 
the painting, and introducing that peculiar 
style which prevails in the other palaces of 
Genoa. In vestibules, loggie, or corridors, 
in halls, or in antechambers there is scarcely 
a square yard of wall or roof but is richly 
painted or covered by arabesques; and 
there is not a painting or an ornament but 
is in exquisite taste. In the splendid gal- 
lery that leads to the terraced garden and 
the sea shore, are the portraits of Andrea 
Doria and his family. In the centre of this 
palatial garden is a grand marble fountain 
where the great Doge, drawn in a triumphal 
car by three stately horses, and surrounded 
by marine symbols and emblems, is repre- 
sented in the character of Neptune, to 
whom, on account of his many victories by 
sea, it was the fashion for artists and poets 
to compare him — 

" Hoc certum est, nullas Neptunum amplectier oias. 
Qua non ille simul fsank penetravit et armis,'* 

[This, however, is certain, that his fame 
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and his arms penetrated as far as Neptune 
extends his dominions.] 

Behind this fountain^ at the end of the 
garden, there was formerly a stone quay, 
by means of which the family could step 
out of the garden into their barge or galley. 
The following tradition is connected with 
that quay. 

To surprise his guest, Charles V., Andrea 
Doria suddenly ran up a gallery which 
connected the palace with the place of 
embarkation, so that the Emperor to his 
great astonishment stepped as it were from 
the house into a fine galley, where a splen- 
did repast was all ready for him. Doria 
ordered all the plate, both gold and silver, 
used at the entertainment, to be thrown 
overboard, to the utter astonishment of the 
Spanish noblemen and other courtiers, who 
did not know that care had been taken to 
spread nets under water all round the vessel : 
and in order that the Spaniards, from the 
vast quantity of plate, might not imagine 
that some of it was borrowed, the old Doge 
had set up this inscription in the Spanish 
language — " Thanks to God and the Em- 
peror all here is mine own : there is nothing 
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borrowed in this house." The story has no 
doubt been ornamented; but there exist 
good proofs of this great hero's eccentric 
humour and love of magnificence and dis- 
play. 

To the left of the garden, as you enter 
from the palace, there is another fountain, 
with a very fanciful statue of a mermaid, 
which, according to popular belief, is a 
faithful representation of a creature of that 
kind which was caught alive at Genoa. 
Opposite to the street front of the palace, 
and connected with it by a light little 
bridge, projecting from the second story and 
crossing the street, is another garden, along 
the acclivity of the hills, bordered by a fine 
grapery, the vines of which are trained over 
long ranges of fluted Corinthian columns. 
In the upper part of this garden is a curious 
monument, raised to the memory of a dog. 
The writer in Mr. Murray's " Handbook for 
Northern Italy" commits some mistakes in 
describing this eccentric work. The dog 
did not belong to the great Andrea Doria, 
but to Giovanni Andrea Doria, one of his 
successors ; and the dog could not very well 
ave been presented to the great Doge by 
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Charles V., seeing that the said dog was 
not bom until more than thirty years after 
the death of Andrea, and long after the 
abdication and death of Charles V. The 
dog was buried at the foot of a gigantic 
statue of Jupiter, with an epitaph over 
it, in Italian, which may be thus trans- 
lated : — 

" Here lies the great Rolando, a dog 
belonging to the Prince John Andrew Doria, 
whose great fidelity and good nature enti- 
tled him to this monument, and having, 
through life, distinguished himself greatly 
by practising these good qualities, it was 
judged no more than justice to deposit his 
remains near Jupiter, as truly worthy of his 
royal protection. He lived eleven years and 
ten months, and died on the 7th Septem- 
ber, at five hours of the night, in the year 

1605." 

The Palazzo del Governo, or Palazzo 
Ducale, situated in one of the squares, has 
very much (externally) the character of a 
stem old fortress of the middle ages, with 
lofty massy walls, sloping outwards, turrets 
and bartizans at the angles, and one great 
dungeon tower standing on one side and 
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overtopping the rest of the edifice. The 
palace was first built in 1291, by the archi- 
tect Marino Boccanegra, under the super- 
intendence of Oberto Spinola and Corrado 
Doria, who were then styled Captains of 
the people. The great tower, which was 
erected shortly after, has undergone little 
alteration, except in having its height in- 
creased in 1539, by some brickwork, which is 
easily distinguished from the older masonry. 
The interior of the principal range of the 
palace apartments, which contained the hall 
of the senate and the hall of the minor 
council, and many works of art, was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1777. The present inte- 
rior was the work of a Swiss architect, 
Simon Cantoni, and has considerable merits, 
both in its ornaments and construction, 
though it looks rather like a ball-room than 
a hall of government. It contained marble 
statues of the great men of Genoa ; but 
these were barbarously destroyed by the 
Genoese democrats and the French in 1797, 
being all convicted of indisputable nobility 
and antiquity of descent. When the Ge- 
noese gave their grand fete to Bonaparte, as 
the restorer of the liberties of Italy, the 
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places of these fine marble statues were 
supplied, for the occasion, by some most 
miserable trumpery, — statues made of straw, 
wicker-work, and rags, coated with plaster 
of Paris. These were no unfit emblems of 
the miserable unstable system of those days, 
or of what was then styled * 'Italian liberty ;" 
but they ought to have been broken up and 
thrown into dust-holes when that system 
passed away, instead of being left to dis- 
grace, as they now do, this hall of the 
ancient ducal palace. 

In the lower part of this palace is a 
collection of valuable pictures by the early 
German masters, a bust of Christopher Co- 
lumbus and a specimen of his hand- writing. 
In 1848 we saw in the palace the original 
model for a splendid monument and foun- 
tain, to be erected to the memory of the 
great discoverer, in the square near the 
Doria-Panfili palace. It was the work 
of a native artist, and was creditable to 
his genius. The work, in fine marble, had 
been commenced under favour of the un- 
happy and deluded king, the late Charles 
Albert, but the revolutionary spirit, and 
the temporary triumph of demagogues and 
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democrats had stopped the progress of 
the monument, even as they had stopped 
every other public improvement all over 
Italy. 

Near to the site selected for this monu- 
ment to Columbus lay, mixed with other 
rubbish, the dishonoured fragments of the 
gigantic statues of two of the ancient doges, 
which had been destroyed during the Jaco- 
binical orgies of 1797. These fragments 
were a crying reproach to the Genoese ; 
we were told that they were to be pounded 
and converted into mortar for building. 

The Compera, or Banco di San Giorgio, 
(Bank of St. George) has a magnificent hall, 
which is now used as the Custom-house. 
The banking business once transacted here 
was immense ; nor was the credit of this 
most ancient of all European banks ever 
seriously injured until the French invaders 
passed their sponge over the accounts, ruin- 
ing not only individuals, but whole com- 
munities, and most of the charitable and 
public institutions which had their funds 
placed here at interest. The best part of 
the history of Genoa la Superba is to be 
read here. All around the hall are the 
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statues of the great nobles and citizens — the 
Spinolas, the Dorias, Grimaldis, Serras, and 
others who had been, in their several gene- 
rations, benefactors to the city, or cham- 
pions for the independence and greatness 
of the old commonwealth. The statues, 
all as large as life, are in two ranges, 
the uppermost standing, the lower sitting. 
Beneath each statue is an inscription re- 
counting the good deeds of the m^nates. 
One had founded an hospital, another had 
bought off a tax upon provisions which 
pressed heavily on the poor ; another had 
left revenues for endowing poor maidens ; 
another had left a fortune to improve the 
port or strengthen the fortifications. The 
statues, in the varying costumes of the 
times, are full of character, and remarkable 
for the repose and simplicity of their atti- 
tudes. It has been said, and readily admitted 
by all who have seen it, that this is one of 
the finest monumental halls that can be ima- 
gined. The building was begun in 1260, 
but it was materially altered in the four- 
teenth and much enlarged in the sixteenth 
century. It is not easy to understand how 
these statues escaped the destruction which 
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was levelled in 1797 against all memorials 
of past greatness. 

Another building which conveys a high 
notion of the ancient commercial splendour 
of Genoa is the Loggia de' Banchi, or 
Bank's Gallery, which is now used as a 
Borsa or exchange. The original Loggia 
was destroyed by fire in 1455. The present 
one was commenced in 1570, and completed 
in 1596, by Galeazzo Alessi, whose archi- 
tectural works abound in the city. The 
hall is of splendid dimensions, and has a 
Tery bold and remarkable ceiling. 

Among the many trophies gained by the 
Genoese in the ^ars of the Middle Ages 
are links of the great iron chain of Pisa 
or Porto Pisano. These are suspended on 
the exterior of the Dogana or custom-house, 
a curious building, with thr^e Gothic arches 
in front.* It has been well said that all 
this portion of the city is one continued 
monument of the ancient Genoese com- 
merce. As at Venice, many of the edifices 
strongly recal the memory of those times 
when the republic maintained a close con- 

* Another portion of the same chain hangs from the Porta 
della Vacca, by which the city is entered from the west 
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nection with the countries of the East, the 
Saracenic style being so frequently pre- 
dominant. 

Nearly half the churches of Genoa were 
ruined or absolutely destroyed by the de- 
mocrats and the French, and under circum- 
stances which proved that the aversion of 
those men towards any building consecrated 
to the services of religion was the main 
cause of this destruction. The church of 
San Francesco in Castellotto, a magnificent 
Gothic structure, full of curious Mediaeval 
art, was among those that fell beneath 
the fury of these Vandals of modem days. 
Within it was a most interesting historical 
monument, the tomb of Simon Boccanegra 
(Black Mouth) the first Doge of Genoa; 
and although it might easily have been re- 
moved entire it was broken up as so much 
rubbish. In spite, however, of this destruc- 
tive spirit, Genoa has still many and fine 
churches. The most ancient of these is 
the church of San Siro, which was ori- 
ginally the cathedral, under the title of 
the church of the Holy Apostles. It was 
first built towards the end of the second 
century of the Christian era ; in the third 
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century several bishops of Genoa, subse- 
quently canonised as saints, were buried 
in it, and it is as far back as the year 985 
that the episcopal throne was translated to 
the church of San Lorenzo. In 1576, parts 
of the old buildings were removed, and the 
church was greatly enlarged. Of the old 
work which remains in the edifice very 
little is now visible. But the historical 
recollections give a charm to the place, and 
are as fresh and vivid as ever. It was 
here, in the early ages of the Republic 
that the Genoese people, who allied reli- 
gion with politics, held their assemblies. 
Here in 1257, William Boccanegra was 
proclaimed captain of the people ; and it 
was also here, in 1339, that Simon Boc- 
canegra was created the first Doge, amidst 
shouts of " Long live the People," Viva il 
Popolo. For ages, when any great calamity 
befel the state, an assembly of the people 
was held in San Siro. 

Among other churches interesting by 
their antiquity may be named San Stefano, 
which was foimded in 972 ; San Giovanni 
di Pre, which dates from the ninth century ; 
and San Matteo, first built in 1125 by tba. 
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Doria family, and enlarged and enriched 
in succeeding ages by other members of 
that house, and by the great Doria himself, 
who expended large sums upon it in the 
year 1500. The front of this church of 
San Matteo, which is the original front, 
and in a very peculiar Gothic style, is 
covered with sculptures and inscriptions 
commemorating the achievements of the 
Doria family. It has been called a chronicle 
in marble. Most of the inscriptions are 
headed by tablets representing the banners 
of Genoa and the arms of the Dorias. 
Within a marble sarcophagus, let into the 
wall, were deposited the mortal remains of 
the great Admiral Lamba Doria, who, in 
1^8, defeated the Venetian fleet command- 
ed by Andrea Dandolo. Within the church 
is the tomb of Andrea Doria^ Pater 
Patriae. 

The Duomo, or present cathedral of San 
Lorenzo, is a singular and imposing edifice, 
very strongly marked with the Saracenic 
taste. Some of the materials were brought 
bodily from Saracenic or Moorish buildings 
in Spain, Palestine, or the African coast. 
For example, the columns of the portal 
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were brought from Almeria, on the capture 
of that city by the Genoese in the middle 
of the twelfth century. But there are 
vestiges of a still earlier period, and a con- 
siderable portion of the building may be 
safely referred to the tenth century. In- 
deed a church stood on the spot in the 
eighth century. The church has been 
altered and enlarged from time to time ; 
but except the cupola, which was finished 
in 1657, by Galeazzo Alessi, and the beau- 
tiful rich Gothic screen which divides the 
gorgeous chapel of St. John the Baptist 
from the body of the church, (completed 
about 1496,) there is very little work 
in the edifice of a date later than the 
fourteenth century. The interior is very 
rich in painting, sculpture, carving, gild- 
ing, and sepulchral monuments. Many 
noble monuments, raised to the memory of 
those who had raised the Republic to wealth 
and greatness, were demolished by the 
French and the insane Genoese rabble who 
caught the contagion of French principles. 
In a chapel of the cathedral, belonging to 
the Palavicini family, there is a remarkable 
monument — a detached marble statue c^ 
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cardinal kneeling in prayer before the altar. 
This figure is fine, and life-like ; and never 
fails to excite the admiration of those who 
see it for the first time, particularly if they 
visit the chapel at vespers or in the dusk 
of the evening, when it is faintly illumi- 
nated by pale silver lamps. 

The most conspicuous church (from its 
detached and elevated situation) in the 
general view of the city, and the church 
which first catches the eye as you sail 
into the gulf, is Santa Maria di Carignano, 
built about 1552 by the noble family of 
the Sauli, who richly endowed it. It is 
finely situated on a hill, and its cupola 
and towers show out to the very best effect. 
The less said about the interior the better. 
It contains, beneath the great dome, four 
colossal statues, theatrical, and thoroughly 
French, by Puget. A most interesting 
view of the city, bay, and coast, is ob- 
tained on the top of the cupola. Oppo- 
site to the church is a noble bridge, upon 
dry land, also built by the munificent and 
magnificent Sauli family. It was begun in 
the year 1718. It joins the hill on which 
the church stands to another steep hill, 
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spanning the street which runs between 
these eminences, and looking down upon 
the roofs of the seven-story high houses. 
It has been compared to the North Bridge 
in the city of Edinburgh, but it is far 
loftier. In the hot summer season this 
'^ Pon de Carignan " (as it is called in the 
Genoese patois) is much frequented as a 
cool, airy promenade. 

The church of San Stefano della Porta, 
which is otherwise deserving of notice, 
boasts one of the finest pictures in the 
world, the martyrdom of St. Stephen, the 
joint production of Rafiael and Giulio 
Romano. The design for the whole was 
made by Raffael, who finished all the upper 
part of the picture, and his pupil, Giulio 
executed the remainder. 

Merely to name the other churches, and 
the masterpieces of art in them, would fill 
many pages. We cannot, however, pass 
over in entire silence the church of Santa 
Maria, in the centre of the Albergo de' 
Poveri, or great hospital for the poor, and 
its chef-d'oeuvre of Michael Angelo, The 
small and delicate piece of sculpture, like 
his painting of Eve in the Sistine chapel at 
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Rome, proves that when he was so disposed, 
this wonderful man could excel even in 
those softer branches of the art of which he 
was usually thought to be deficient. The 
work is a medallion, in basso relievo, repre- 
senting the head of the Virgin bending over 
the head of the dead Christ. Even the acute 
and fastidious Forsyth says of it — *^ The 
life and death which he has thrown into 
this little thing, the breathing tenderness 
of the Virgin, and the heavenly com- 
posure of the corpse, appear beauties fo- 
reign to the tremendous genius of the 
artist." 

The fa9ades of several of the churches 
and palaces are composed of stripes of 
black and white marble, or of grey and 
brown marble, which have a peculiar, but, 
on the whole, an agreeable effect. 

But many of the palaces have their fronts 
covered with stucco and fresco painting. 
Columns, pilasters, entablatures, cornices, 
and all manner of architectural ornaments, 
and frequently vases, festoons, and wreaths 
of flowers, are painted on the walls, and 
produce a light and gay effect. As there 
N scarcely any subject on which people are 
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SO pedantic as on architecture, a great deal 
of severe criticism has been lavished upon 
this Genoese custom* " If," says Addison, 
" they were so many true columns of marble 
set in their proper architecture, they would 
certainly very much adorn the places where 
they stand; but, as they are now, they 
only show us that there is something want- 
ing, and that the palace, which without 
these counterfeit pillars would be beautiful 
in its kind, might have been more perfect 
by the addition of such as are real." On 
the other hand, the late "William Stuart 
Rose, whose judgment and taste in such 
matters were almost perfect, defended the 
practice, as suited to the climate and lo- 
cality, though not for a country like our 
own ; and we seldom knew any one live 
long in Genoa without admiring this archi- 
tecture in fresco painting. 

The convents and monasteries, which 
were very numerous, fared even worse than 
the churches under the French. Some of 
the mendicant orders who had no property 
to be confiscated were left, but nearly all 
the others were suppressed, and their in- 
mates turned out upon the world— too often 
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to Starve. Not a few of the fine buildings 
belonging to convents were destroyed merely 
for the sake of the lead, iron, and timber 
which they contained. Others of the re- 
ligious houses were turned into barracks for 
soldiers, or into workshops and magazines. 
Beautiful fresco paintings on the interior 
walls of these edifices were defaced by 
hammers, and gun or pistol-shot — becatise 
their subjects were all taken from Scripture, 
or from hagiology, or referred to a religion 
which these misled men had abjured. After 
the expulsion of the French, several of the 
convents were re-established, and these com- 
munities still exist, though with much 
diminished revenues. The situation of 
several of these houses on the slopes of the 
steep hills behind the city, are most plea- 
sant and picturesque. Among them may 
be named Le Turchine at Castelletto. This 
convent of nims was re-established by Pope 
Pius VII., when he was at Genoa in 1815. 
An inscription under the porch commemo- 
rates the event. Over the gate, in large 
characters, are these impressive words — 
Clatbsa homini sed aperta Deo. The house 
commands an enchanting prospect of the 
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city, the deep blue sea and the two Riviere, 
or coasts, which flanic the bay on the east 
and west. 

Our own poet Gray has given a short, 
graphic, and true sketch of this prospect. 
" Figure to yourself," says he, " a vast 
semicircular basin, full of fine blue sea, 
and vessels of all sorts and sizes, some 
sailing out, some coming in, and others 
at anchor; and all around palaces and 
churches peeping over one another's heads 
— ^gardens and marble terraces full of orange 
and cypress trees — fountains and trelliswork 
covered with vines." Such really is Genoa, 
if you take in its neighbourhood and the 
accessories of the picture. 

As the city is, like Bath (but to a much 
greater degree), nearly all up and down; 
and as the sloping sides of the mountain are 
dotted all over with palaces, gardens, and 
villas, more meets the eye than is seen in 
many places that double or treble it in size 
and population. 

The Genoese are fond of the country and 
of rural excursions. Most families leave 
town in summer. The wealthy repair to 
their ville on the Riviere, and those n£ a 
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humble sphere hire apartments in some of 
the neat casini with which the hills in the 
rear of Genoa are almost covered, or they 
lodge themselves in farmhouses among the 
chestnut groves of Campomarone, or up the 
cool and beautiful valley of the Polcevera. 
In 1848, one of the many indications of an 
improved trade and prosperity, was this: 
very many of those casini, or country houses, 
which were abandoned and going to ruin in 
1816, were occupied, restored, and beauti- 
fied. On particular holidays the whole 
population of the city pours itself out to 
some of the sanctuaries on the hills, or up 
the valley of Polcevera. Having first at- 
tended service in the church, the populace 
scatter themselves over the adjoining fields 
or hill sides, where a kind of country fair is 
held; some adjourn to temporary sheds, 
others spread on the grass the provisions 
which they have brought with them, and 
spend the afternoon in mirth and content- 
ment, singing and dancing their old national 
dances. In the cool of the evening they 
return to town in large parties, still singing 
or talking and laughing. « He must indeed 
splenetic who does not catch some spark 
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of their harmless gaiety. The dress of the 
people (popolo), which, like their manners 
and opinions, have undergone little change 
during ages — and these ages of revolution — 
is striking and pleasing. As you cross the 
Apennines, the flat and broad-brimmed hat 
of the Piedmontese peasant gives way to 
the sugar-loaf hat, or to the jaunty, hanging, 
bright red cap of the Genoese, A vel- 
veteen jacket, thrown carelessly over the 
shoulders, short breeches, usually un- 
buckled at the knee, the neck bare, a red 
sash round the waist, dark complexions, 
spare, bony forms, long raven hair, a pene- 
trating glance, and an easy graceful car- 
riage: these are the general characteristics 
of the male peasantry. The heads of the 
women are uncovered, their hair is plaited, 
often powdered, and tied up behind with a 
broad ribbon; plain white calico gowns, a 
gaudy handkerchief tied across the bosom, 
sunny complexions, bright downcast eyes, 
fine figures, and a careless demeanour : 
these are the striking features in the ap- 
pearance of the females. The Genoese 
women are decidedly among the handsomest 
in Italy. The nobility and wealthier classes 



hare adopted French fashions, ajid dress as 
they do at Paris ; but even the noblest and 



most fashionable of the ladies have not yet 
renounced the white veil, or the muslin 
shawl, called pezzotto, which is thrown 
tastefully over the head and shoulders, so 
as not to conceal but to shade their contour, 
and which gives them the appearance of so 
many madonnas. In the city, this may be 
said to be an article of outdoor dress com- 
mon to all classes, only varying in the 
" "ness and costliness of the materials. 
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Although they have moral defects, no 
candid person, who understands the difficult 
patois spoken by all classes, and who has 
lived any length of time among them, will 
admit the denunciations which have been 
poured upon them, from the time of Virgil 
down to our own days, and by none in more 
vehement and awful tone than by the Tus- 
can Dante. Taken generally, they are 
shrewd, active, industrious, frugal, and 
parsimonious ; and they are well calculated 
for commerce, which is their real element. 
Of course they are not without the vices or 
defects which rise out of trading, specula- 
ting habits, and the too exclusive devotion 
to one object. The spirit of trade is often 
carried too far, degenerating into avarice 
and selfishness. A good judge, himself by 
birth an Italian, says, ** Nothing is heard 
here but calculations ; if two or three per- 
sons are conversing together, you may be 
sure they are talking of money matters; 
boys in the streets are summing up accounts 
or making rules of arithmetic ; and even the 
fair sex are by no means deficient in the 
practical knowledge of that science. No 
opportunity of profit, however pall*«^-i« 
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overlooked by a Genoese. It is astonishing 
upon how little they live ; they beat even 
the economical Florentines in this respect."* 
Of the peasantry, and more especially of 
the hardy mariners of the two Riviere, the 
writer of these pages, who has often sailed 
in their ships, cannot speak otherwise 
than favourably. Though excitable and 
somewhat passionate, they are easily calmed 
and easily led by kind treatment, and good 
principles ; they are very capable of attach- 
ment and gratitude, and, once attached, 
their fidelity may be depended upon. They 
are indisputably the best sailors in the Me- 
diterranean, not even excepting the Greeks, 
and they are manly and steady in danger. 
Like all brave and simple people, they are 
open-hearted, much attached to their reli- 
gion, yet without bigotry (unless that reli- 
gion be attacked), fond of their homes and 
families, to whom it is their chief satisfac- 
tion to bring, on their return from their 
voyages, their hard-earned savings. Their 
local attachments are uncommonly strong. 
We have more than once seen a rough 
uneducated mariner burst into tears of 

• Andr^ Viensseux. 
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rapturous joy, as he came in sight of his 
native village, or of the tower of his parish 
church. When at sea, they never fail to 
have both morning and evening service, and 
their chaunting of the litany is often full of 
beauty and pathos. At night, when the 
cabin-boy lights the lamp, he never fails, on 
bringing it into the cabin, to say, " Santa 
notte al capitano e a tutta la huona com- 
pagnia!^^ — A holy night to the captain and 
all this good company. 

Genoese vessels trade to the Levant, to 
the Black Sea (in very great numbers), to 
the Baltic, to America, North and South, 
and even to the coasts of the Pacific, In 
the year 1847-8 there were nearly two 
thousand Genoese vessels, under the Sar- 
dinian flag, afloat in the Mediterranean, the 
Archipelago, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Black Sea. Their vessels often remain 
three, four, or more years from home, 
carrying on a cabotaffe, or coasting trade, 
along Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, on the 
European coasts of Turkey, or the mari- 
time provinces of Russia, on the Euxine, 

The Genoese speak one of the most diffi- 
cult of all difficult Italian dialects, an*^ 
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have a few books of popular poetry printed 
in it. A traveller may be exceedingly well 
acquainted with pure Italian, and yet not be 
able to understand one word in three of this 
patois. Its pronunciation is very close and 
rapid ; the Neapolitans, an open-mouthed 
people, say th^t the Genoese always speak 
with closed teeth, and have sundry good 
stories, in ridicule of this parlar stretto ; 
the dialect sounds rather unmusical and 
harsh, but the ladies know how to soften 
it so as to render it graceful and pleasing 
to the ear# Most of the terminations of 
words are curiously curtailed ; thus they say 
pon for pontCy ca for casa.. They generally 
drop the letter r, and commit many other 
irregularities which almost craze a fastidious 
Tuscan* They have preserved, however, 
the Italian ceremonial of addressing in 
the third person, using, instead of the 
Tuscan ella, the substitute mcia, which 
seems to be a corruption of vossignoria, in 
the same manner as the Sicilian vossia.* 

Genoa is not, and never has been, a city 
of learning. This will probably be under- 
stood by what has been already said about 

* Andre VieuBseux. 
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the exclusive devotion to profit and loss. 
In our own time, Nota, an advocate, has 
written some tolerable comedies, and during 
the recent revolutionary fervour, Mazzini 
and other Genoese, have printed a great 
quantity of violent political prose and some 
very questionable political poetry. The 
city, however, boasts a university, a Col- 
legio de' Nobili, an academy of the fine 
arts, and several libraries. 

Her charitable institutions are numerous, 
and have been admirably administered under 
the Sardinian government, which has at 
various times liberally contributed to such 
as were despoiled by the French. The 
Albergo de' Poveri, of which mention has 
been made, is a truly magnificent establish- 
ment. It not only maintains a great num- 
ber of poor within its walls, but it admin- 
isters and distributes many charitable 
endowments out of doors. The young 
women who marry out of the hospital, 
receive decent dowries. The great house 
is very clean, and the proportion of deaths 
in it remarkably small. It is surpassed in 
magnificence by the Ospedale del Pamma- 
*?, which was founded in 1430 by Bar- 
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tolomeo del Bosco, a doctor of laws. It 
is more like a palace than a hospital. The 
deaf and dumb institution^ founded in 
1801 by a poor monk^ is deserving of all 
praise. 

Within and about the city there are 
fourteen or fifteen conservatorii. They 
are all intended for females; they are all 
religious foundations and regulated like 
monasteries, though none of the inmates 
take vows. Some are places of refuge for 
the unmarried, some are penitentiaries, some 
are schools for girls of superior condition, 
some are asylums for girls who are either 
orphans or the children of destitute parents. 
The largest of these, which bears his family 
name, was founded in 1762, by Domenico 
Fieschi, and now contains about two hun- 
dred and fifty inmates. These girls are 
employed upon various light work, such as 
artificial flowers, lace, and embroidery. 
Half the profits belong to the workers, and 
these are said to be often considerable. 
The house is charmingly situated, and has 
groves and large gardens attached to it. 
The whole establishment appears to be con- 
ducted in a liberal, kind, and affect' '"•'•^^ 
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spirit. It may indeed be said that no other 
city of the same size has so many memorials 
of private charity as Genoa. 

The houses of this city have the advan- 
tage — very rare in the rest of Italy — of 
being supplied with spring water up to the 
highest story, and up to the very roof. 
The proximity of the mountains has faci- 
litated the means of extending this conve- 
nience, and the inhabitants are thereby 
enabled to preserve a greater degree of 
cleanliness than is observable in other 
Italian towns. The top of the house is 
often converted into a terrace, or a kind 
of aerial garden, where numerous flower- 
pots and vases, or large green tubs, bearing 
orange, or lemon, or citron-trees, or flower- 
ing odorous shrubs, agreeably relieve the 
sight, and refresh the sense of smell. On 
these terrazzi, the families commonly resort 
in the summer evenings to enjoy the cool- 
ness of the air, and to take their coffee 
or their supper. These verdant spots, in 
the midst of the grey slate with which 
most of the houses are covered, afford a 
pleasing variety to a person looking down 

om an elevated spot upon the city. 
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The climate is pleasant and healthy : the 
city, sheltered in a great measure by the 
Apennines from the northern blasts, and 
refreshed in summer by the evening breeze, 
so prevalent in the Mediterranean, enjoys a 
pure, bright, salubrious atmosphere. The 
obnoxious scirocco loses its suffocating heat 
before it reaches this latitude. Occasionally 
the cold is rather severe in winter, but it 
never lasts. The two Riviere abound with 
orange groves and olive plantations; both 
these afford important branches of exporta- 
tion. The finest oil of Genoa is equal to that 
of Lucca or Florence, Provisions are good 
and very reasonable. In spite of the pro- 
verb, Tnare senza pesce (sea without fish), 
the city is in general well provided with 
good fish. Its ragoste, or large lobsters, 
are remarkably good. Meat of every kind 
and poultry are excellent; the finest of 
vegetables are grown in gardens outside 
the town : fruit is exquisite, although not 
so abundant as in Naples and some other 
Italian cities. 

In spite of revolutions and mutations, no 
inconsiderable number of the old Genoese 
nobility may be considered as wealthy, 
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still occupying their ancestral palaces and 
keeping together the splendid collections 
of pictures, and other works of art, made 
under the Most Serene Republic, Of 
these palaces and collections enough re- 
main to occupy the tasteful traveller for 
weeks. 

The union of Genoa to Piedmont, under 
the crown of Sardinia, effected by the states- 
men who assembled at the Congress of 
Vienna in 1814-15, however violently con- 
demned by some politicians, and deplored 
by self-styled patriots, has been in an im- 
mense degree conducive to the benefit of 
both states. Piedmont, with a fine cham- 
paign country, with fertile valleys and an 
exuberant agricultural produce, had scarcely 
a seaport for imports or an outlet for her 
exports, having hardly any coast, and only 
one little harbour — that of OnegUa. Genoa 
was nearly all coast, with an abundance of 
fine ports, besides the magnificent harbour 
of the city ; she had little agriculture, her 
mountainous regions could not feed their 
populations without importations of cattle 
and grain from the plains of Piedmont ; but 

/." 
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she had plenty of ships and good Bailors who 
wanted employment, and would be sure to 
get a great deal of it as carriers for their 
neighbours. 



The Piedmontese were for centuries the 
subjects, of the house of Savoy {now the 
royal house of Sardinia), and the house 
of Savoy was not always on the best 
terms with the Most Serene Republic of 
Genoa. Many and sanguinary were the 
conflicts which took place between thaae 
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near neighbours, in the passes of the Apen- 
nines, or on the ridges of those mountains, 
where the ruins of numerous stern old cas- 
tles denote the frequency of border warfare. 
The Genoese and Piedmontese, therefore, 
though both Italian, and such close neigh- 
bours, detested each other as cordially as 
the Spaniards and the French. Hence arose 
national abuse and nicknames, and ages 
after the conflicts had ceased, the irrational 
hatred was continued from father to son. 
The Genoese called the Piedmontese " pud- 
ding-eaters ;'* the Piedmontese retaliated by 
calling the Genoese " Jews." It was much 
if two men from opposite sides of the 
Apennines could meet and part without a 
quarrel. These prejudices and antipathies 
gave way before the sense of mutual con- 
venience and mutual benefits ; Genoese 
troops were brigaded with Piedmontese, and 
military discipline helped to eradicate the 
ill-feelings ; a constant intercourse was of 
necessity established between the coast and 
the interior, and after a union of thirty- 
three years, the two peoples lived quietly 
and amicably with one another. It re- 
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mained for the revolutionists and so-called 
unity of Italy men to interrupt this advan- 
tageous and happy union^ to make the old 
seeds of jealousy and hatred again germinate 
for a short period of anarchy, and to expose 
the superb city of Genoa to bombardment, 
and the chances of destruction in 1848-9. 



THE END. 
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